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A TREATISE ON DEVILS. 


Humbly submitted to those who require something more on the 
subject than is to be found in the late work upon Demonology, 
and particularly to such of them as are zealous for the extirpa- 
tion of unworthy notions of God and man.] 


Ir is much easier to conceive a good spirit than a bad one, not 
only because the latter is useless and his sufferings absurd (nature 
refusing to allow of suffering beyond a certain pitch, and no inflic- 
tion of ill warranting or making reasonable a further and worse 
infliction, except for the good of all parties) but because malignity, 
which is a devil’s characterestic, and which is understood to mean 
the love of injuring another for the injury’s sake, is found, upon a 
due knowledge of evil and its causes, to be a thing altogether fictiti- 
ous and impossible. The worst of men does not injure another, 
because abstractedly he would do him a mischief, but in order to 
get rid of some pressure of evil upon himself. Take the envious 
man, the revengeful, the murderer for the sake of gain, or what 
seems worst of all, the murderer for the sake of murder, and tracing 
the causes of his offence witha humane and a thoughtful eye, we 
shall find, that it is out of some imaginary disadvantage, some 
sense of infelicity or inequality, or some morbid want of excitement, 
frightening the poor inconsiderate wretch himself even more than 
he frightens others, that induces him, under the notion or the im- 
pulse of procuring relief to his own desires, to thrust his evil upon 
the head of another. And the worse and more wicked we could 
suppose a creature to be, the more (not to speak it profanely )would 
be his excuse ; because the more dreadful would be the disadvan- 
tage under which he lay, the more tormenting his infelicity, and the 
more grievous (if it could never be made smooth for him) his wrong. 
Pain, like a heap of brambles, shows us our departure from a right 
path; and melancholy it seems, that pain should be necessary, even 
supposing it to exist only in the younger period or first renewals of 
a world, after some catastrophe interrupting its bliss, and before the 
new wilderness can be cleared; but as all evils are not so evil as 
we suppose them, so we know from all that we can know (and 
nothing gives usa right to pronounce further, especially in con- 
tumely of what is good) that the worst evils are fugitive, and the 
greatest crimes are mistakes. For all these reasons, (the world 
feeling them more and more as it grows enlightened), there comes 
up by degrees a suspicion, that it is better to say as little as possi- 
ble in a serious way, of such anomalies as devils :—in a little 
while people are allowed to doubt them; then to laugh at them; and 
finally, except among the grossly ignorant or superstitious, devils 
remain fit subjects for nothing but jest, and caricature, and the 
voluntary gravity of the black-lettered. 

As to those writers and others, who. continue to preach a doc- 
trine which they despise, out of a notion that the delusion is neces- 
sary to mankind,—that men are so wicked as to require terrors to 
keep them in awe,—and other half-reasonings of that sort, it is a 
great presumption in them, in the first place, to assume a privilege 
of exemption from those duties of veracity, to which they would 
fain tie the rest of the world; and secondly, they harm their own 
natures by it, and maintain themselves in an ill opinion of the world 
in which they take themselves to be the wisest persons. They rule 
it (as they think) by falsehood, and yet are weak enough to 
lament, that it is as bad and false as it is, and a “ vale of tears.” 
Now the world is neither so bad nor so unhappy as many suppose 
it; though assuredly there is sorrow enough in it to make us anxious 
to wipe the tears out of its eyes; but this is not to be done by the 
use of the very falsehood we lament, by adding to what is already 
evil in the world,—melancholy and perplexing ideas of things beyond 
it, and all this at a time when, the delusion being discovered, the 
Signal is given for its destruction. As men, let us think none of us 
exempt from the virtues and sincerity of men; nor by taking our- 
selves for the gods of the foolish, imagine we must have devils to 
keep the peace for us. Truth willdo very well without them, if we 


suffer it to take its course. Are we to suppose ourselves better and 
wiser than all which it may find out for us ? Who has given us the 
clue to discover that ? 


With regard to the existence of one supreme devil, or conscious 
and wilful Principle of Evil, (which has been doubted by the most 
orthodox, upon a due consideration of texts and Scripture*) it is 
not only contradictory to the received opinions respecting the omni- 
potence and beneficence of the Deity, but is a superfluity in com- 
mon reasoning; for as it is a maxim in logic, that when anything 
can be accounted for on one principle, it need not have recourse to 
another, and as it ought equally to be a maxim in common sense to 
chuse the more agreeable principle of the two, it is much better to 
refer the origin of evil to that inert and insensible part of matter, 
of which Plato speaks, and the hardness of which causes a difficulty 
in the working it, than to set up, for the amusement of sluggish 
imaginations, the terrors of feeble ones, and the poor views of the 
worldly, a gratuitous malignant spirit, equally absurd whether we 
consider the attributes of God, or the necessities of common reason. 
And herein the celebrated living writer, who is as delightful in fiction 
as he appears shallow in philosophy, and who has addressed a book 
to a little child in which he condescends to preach the horrible doc- 
trine of hell torments, ought, we think, to have a deep sense of his 
shame and humiliation: for it is either a great weakness in him, or 
a great insincerity. He says, in the preface to one of his Novels, 
with an escape of cunning brought upon him by the mortified vanity 
of a failure, that he will never go counter to public opinion; or, to 
use his own words, will never “sail against the stream.”+ We 
need not say whether it is becoming in a man of genius to talk in 
this manner, for whatever reason; but it is one thing not to sail 
against the stream, and another to go down with it in the company 
of the small-craft of ignorance and hypocrisy. Imagination, how- 
ever, carries a blessing with it in its own despite; and the magic 
vessel, in this instance, while the captain is thinking of nothing but 


* Asin the very word devil, which is a translation of the Testament, is 
assumed to be the meaning of the Greek word diabolos, though the letters 
signify an accu’er, and admirably fit the passages in that sense. For 
tnstance,—** Be sober, be vigilant,” says the Apostle, “ for your adversary 
bhe accuser walks about, seeking whom he may devour.” What can be 
lietter than this construction, or more natural in addressing a letter to an 
infant community, bound to be on their good behaviour ? and why should the 
word be translated devil? So in the tamous passage in Isaiah, where the 
king of Babylon is so nobly apostrophized under the title of Lucifer, or the 
light-bringer, son of the morning. Why should this be tortured into a pro- 
phecy of the devil, and the morning star be made synonymous with an ima- 
ginary infernal being? It appears to us, that a book written expressly on 
the subject, with the proper requisites of learning and philosophy, might now 
settle the pretensions of this infernal personage for ever. We should envy 
the composer of such a work, and would do our utmost to second his bene- 
faction to mankind. 

+ See the preface to the Abbot or Monastery,—we forget which, It is 
where the writer give up his White Lady of Avenel as a failure (2), A 
favourite author of his might have taught him to hesitate before he thought 
fit to endanger the charity and comfort of his little pupil. The following is 
Dean Swift's opinion of 

THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 
With a whirl of thought oppress’d, | By nature, reason, learning, blind, 
I sunk from reverie to rest. You, who, through frailty, stepp’d 





An horrid vision seized my head, 

I saw the graves give up their dead ! 

Jove, arm’d with terrors, burst the 
skies, 

And thunder roars, and lightning 
flies ! 

Amaz’d, confused, its fate unknown, 

The world stands trembling at his 
throne ! 

While each pale sinner hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, 
and said, 

Offending race of human kind, 


(a) The motto of Sir Walter’s coat-of-arms is Watch Weel. 





aside ; 
And you who never fell through 
pride ; 
You who in different sects were 
shamm’d 
And come to see each other damn’d 
(So some folk told you, but they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you;) 
The world’s mad business now is o’er, 
And I resent these pranks no more. 
Ito such blockheads set my wit, 
I damn such fools !—Go, go, you’re 
bit. 


One seems 


to hear the Scotch prudence of it speaking. This motto and the generous 
sentiment announced in the text reminds us of a sage in the mock heroic 


poet,— 


Ch’era astuto, come veglio, 
E sapea secondar l'onda corrente.—Secchia Rapita. Canto 2, st. 14. 
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the flag he has hoisted in favour of old prejudices, has a stock of | the poetical parts of it to account; and in matters of speculation 
humanities on board, that shall still benefit the world, | as well as practice, was doubtless the most undogmatical of men 

It hardly need be observed, at this time of day, that Milton’s | He, and the other great poets of that time, were accused of being 
devil is no real devil, any more than his divinity is really divine. | exceedingly sceptical, and there is evidence in them to shew that, 
The divine things in “ Paradise Lost,” are the poetry and the | in a proper sense of the word, the opinion was true. We do not 
humanity. _As far as his devil partakes of these, the devil himself | make an exception of old Heywood, who was author of some 
becomes divine; and as far as his Deity wants them, we feel that | beautiful simple dramas, and from whom the chief number of 
nothing can be flatter or more ungodly. Milton laughed at the vul- | extracts are taken : for though a touching writer, he was little of a 
gar idea of the devil, and disdained to degrade his fallen Archangel poet. He had great feeling, but no imagination ; and it is not para- 
into horns and a tail. Had he delayed writing his poem some years | doxical to affirm, that if he had finer eyes for fiction, he would 
longer, there is reason to believe that he would have disdained to | have seen farther into truth. And so it is, vice vers of the 
degrade his Deity into “ a school divine,” and a sorry tyrant* or to | mechanical philosophers. But to the passages in question, The 
think that spirits in a state of perfect bliss and virtue could fall.f | first is very ghastly, on account of the quiet familiarity of sh 
Such a god is not the natural God of a great poet: and from some | in which the alleeed devil makes her entrée. ; 
remarkable evidences, not only in his later works, but that trans- | in horrid stories. 
pired on the proving of his will, it appears certain that he retired! “In the easterne part of Russia,” saith Heywood, “ about 
more and more from the vulgarities that had been palmed upon his | harvest-time, a spirit was seen to walk at mid-day, like a sad 
infancy, into the sacred recesses of his own thought, and found | mourning widow; and whosoever she met, if they did not inst 
there no longer an unworthy deity. He had “ edified” a chapel to | fall on their knees to adore her ; 
himself ;{ and the music of his own organ now ascended into a | 





ape, 
This is a great secret 


antly 
, they could not part with her with- 


at agg ae L to a | out a leg or an arin broken, or some other as great a mischiefe.”— 
nobler sky, giving to his sightless eyeballs a right to look tranquil. | Hierarchie of Anwels. 


No: the only genuine devil now extant is the proper old| The chief of these noon-devils, according to the Rabbis, is a 
woman’s devil, with horns and a tail, and he begins exceedingly | very singular personage. He has a head like that of a calf, with a 
‘© To pale his ineffectual fire.”’ ‘horn shooting out of his forehead 5 is all over ox’s hair, full of 
The old women themselves desert him. He loses his believers by a _ age a. gen he — ome Ee onpertany 
wholesale ; is a very sorry and poor devil ; and people quote Burns, oI bauer — 7 ws mea rg — a Ye all male devils have 
and wish him out of his durance. Formerly he was identified with held “Tl “ig eo sp orine ay » scl _ a female devils 
Emperors and Archangels; he was called the Prince of the Air ; pci om ai . R, ig pacers ha = i Boaz laid his hand 
he had all the spirits of the terrestrial world given him for subjects ; ha .‘ an ae a k “mn M . te etre on ~~ "Wih on a that he 
the whole Pagan mythology was turned over to him; and when tg peat ce id et vale ~ rt ' 7" ry os shock would 
gods were forgotten, devils were made out of the fairies. He is now | N. oe ni — as ey y > ie 7 ‘ll ae cachentment, 
“himself, alone ;” deprived of his property, like Job; and sits bald | a would say, “Eh, you little devil’ to a girl with a 
amidst the ashes of his ruin, in shabby misery. He has lost even ; °° "°*® 


his power to joke, which was one of the ghastliest things about | ees A STORY OUT OF NIDERIUS. ; 
him. He no longer laughs and says Ho! ho! like another “ Niderius telleth this story :—In the borders of the kingdom of 


Henry the Eighth. He has nothing to say it for. If he is still Bohemia lieth a valley, in which divers nights together was heard 
black as a coal, with talons and saucer-eyes, he is also lean as a | lattering of armour, aud clamours of men, as two armies had met 
rake; no longer fat, as when he used to have those delicious din- | together in pitcht battel. Two knights that inhabited near unto this 
ners with the old wives, like a favoured methodist parson. His prodigious place, agreed to arm themselves, and discover the secrets 
talons are of no use to him but to serve him like Job’s; and his | of this invisible army. The night was appointed, and, accommodated 
saucer-eyes now, indeed, for the first time, | at all assayes, they rode to the place, where they might descry two 
‘© Witness huge affliction and dismay,” pe ag ge, Mensa — — : — could nag <p a 
: : er s me s, and pravant liveries of every company; but draw- 
g like a starved owl’s in a trap, who has been caught ° : “1, 
> ‘ . aps . ©" | ing neere, the one (whose courage began to relent) told the other 
. ies | that he had seene sufficient for his part, and thought it good not to 
Formerly, he and his ministers were everywhere round about us, | qany with such lioi , : ; 
; ; : hire : dally with such prodigies ; wherefore, further than he was, he would 
tempting us to ill, doing us all sorts of mischief, and laughing at ’ T < : 34 
b : 5, p : not go. ne other called him coward, and prickt on towards the 
it, and now and then raising storms of wind and rain, and thunder | —— re : > ; 
: J : : . ; armies, from one of which an horseman came forth, fought with 
and lightning (which, not having been to school, they did not | }; ; +h ond “tage E 
: : : im, and cut off his head. At which sight the other fled, and told 
know were good things for us.) The powers granted him were no | 4), ..’5 . : . : 
~ e - : , > 1e sight the next morning. A great confluence of people searching 
less prodigious than odd. If you wished anything at the Devil, he ¢ i. ag ak . ‘ 
: ’ : : | for the body, found it in one place and the head in another; but 
took it. He disputed possession of you with your good angel; and | __ et ea dtu he footi gen ; . 
silly old woman, in whom indigestion confounded dreaming with | PCWOCr Coule’ discern the footing of horse or man; only the print 
@ silly _ . 5 : a | of bird’s feet, and those in miry places.””—Hierarchie of Angels. 
waking, and who went flying on the wings of her head-vapours, | , : 


; : : 3 alee : | This reminds us of the Tempter’s Feast in Milton, which vanishes 
had the power of making him a present of an immortal soul. What | « With dof] —7 Seiliess ta + insti 
: . are . s 2s’ wings 4 a ard. 

is more extraordinary, and shews us the danger of giving an inch ne. ee et ee ee 

of ground to assumptions and things unproved, is, that old| Bird’s and goat’s feet were thought to be the unalterable accom- 


wonen, both male and female, having much to do with education, paniments of devils, and rendered the boldest of them coy in their 
they habituated some of the most exalted understandings to be- extremities. 

lieve in these rascalities of superstition, and we should infallibly | 
have all believed in them to this day, had not the excess of the; , Paradise Regained. Book 2. v. 403, Waston cbeorves upon this 
demand upon their credulity = come other matters, roused | men of | passage, ‘*that the sound of the wings andjtalons is much finer than if the 
spirit and genius to vindicate the invaluable right of doubting and | harpies had been seen, because the imagination is left at work, and the sur- 
enquiring, some of them (Luther for one) being all the while | prise is greater than if they had been mentioned before.” 
fastened with the grossest chains of superstition by the one hand, | [To be continued) 

while they wrote against them triumphantly with the other. Let | eee 

us be modest when we think of these things: but do not let us| = — =< 
prove our modesty by adhering to errors upon which we have been | THE READER: 
enlightened. Let us reflect, rather, upon how many points we may | -4 p Bad - 4iv. 


* Rbbrical Literature. Vol. 2. p. 118. t+ Id. p. 104. 





+ 4 oS ' > — a . ae *aa al cS . eh r rc 
still be mistaken, and resolve to carry on the good work of im- | CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW BOOKS, 
provement in which those illustrious men set us so noble an | WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 
example. = 


We lay before our readers some amusing extracts from an old | 7 erpors gn Demonology and Witchcraft, addressed to J. G. Loch 
writer, both serious and comic, which will shew them w hat was | hart, Esq. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 12mo, pp. 402. Murray 
thought of devils by the contemporaries of Shakspeare. Not that | (16th Vol. of the Family Library). 
he believed in any such nonsense, though he knew how to turn | ; a 

| [Concluding Notice.] 
Upon the whole we have been disappointed in this book. There 
is too much about the exploded doctrine of witchcraft, and too 


* ‘© And God the father turns a schvol-divine.”—Porer. 


+‘* Whatto me is more wonderful,” says the author of Robinson Crusoe, | * ‘ : 
“and which, I think, will be very ill accounted for, is,— How came seeds of | little on that of demonology. The word Demonology, in fact, 
crime to ‘—™ the — goa ae a a oe of A600 — might as well have been left out, and the book entitled “ Letters 

i ? 7 i i i slac clean thing can a y rs - - 3 . oS 
holiness fae Se See a SNe Gene Ge wee ag: | upon Ghosts and Witches.’? Now upon the subject of the belief in 
enter ? How came ambition, pride, orenvy, to generate there? Could there | i Cages? g ‘ 
be offence where there was no crime ? Could untainted purity breed corrup- | devils, Sir Walter might have brought into the market an abundance 
tion ? Could that nature contaminate and infect, which was always driak- | of matter equally curious and useful; and not have sailed so much 
oa aa tak —s [oe b ; 
ing in principles of perfection? : ey ; ._.| against the stream either as he might have supposed, and as he 

“‘ Happy it is to me that writing the history, not solving the difficulties of | “* a ee 2 Tews 
Satan’s affairs, is my province in this work ; that I am to relate fact, not give | VOWS he never will. Instead of doing his countrymen this service, 

? . “of * . ° y . . : . . . > 

reasons for it, or assign causes; if it was otherwise, I should break off at however, he concludes his book with the following hit at the ten- 
this difficulty, for I acknowledge [ do not see through it : neither do I think 
that the great Milton, after all his fine images and lofty excursions upon 
the subject, has left it one jot clearer than he found it.”—History of the 
Devil, p. 41. edit. 1777. 


dency to superstition, which he says is still discernible in this 
sceptical age:— 

“ T cannot, in conscience, carry my opinion of my countrymen’s 

t “A littel wyde good sense so far, as to exculpate them entirely trom the charge of 

The was an holy chappell edifyde.”—Srensrr. credulity. Those who are disposed to look for them may, without 
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much trouble, see such manifest signs both of superstition and the | 
disposition>to believe in its doctrines, as may render it no useless 
occupation to compare the follies of our fathers with our own. The 
sailors have a proverb, that every man in his life-time must eat a 
ck of impurity; and it seems yet more clear that every generation 
of the human race must swallow a certain measure of nonsense. 
There remains hope, however, that the grosser faults of our ances- 
tors are now out of date; and that whatever follies the present race 
may be guilty of, the sense of humanity is too universally spread to 
ermit them to think of tormenting wretches till they confess what 
isimpossible, and then burning them for their pains.””—P. 402. 

We think it is; but we do not think that the hope comes with a 
good grace from a writer, who has been in the habit of exalting old 
times at the expense of the present, who does what he can to infix 
upon his little grandson (see ‘ Tales of a Grandfather’) the horrible 
and impious doctrine of eternal punishment, and who in the book 
before us, comforts the efforts of mankind with such a passage as 
the following :— 

“The melancholy truth, that ‘the human heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked,’ is by nothing proved so strongly 
as by the imperfect sense displayed by children of the sanctity of 
moral truth. Both the gentlemen and the mass of the people, as 
they advance in years, learn to despise and avoid falsehood, the 
former out of pride and from a remaining feeling derived from the 
days of chivalry, that the character of a liar is a deadly stain on 
their honour; the other from some general reflexion upon the 
necessity of preserving a character for integrity in the course of life, 
and a sense of the?truth of the common adage, ‘ that honesty is the 
best policy.” But these are acquired habits of thinking. The child 
has no natural love of truth, as is experienced by all who have the | 
leastjacquaintance with early youth. If they are charged with a fault, 
while they can hardly speak, the first words they stammer forth are | 
a falsehood to excuse it. Nor is this all: the temptation of attract- | 
ing attention, the pleasure of enjoying importance, the desire to 
escape from an unpleasing task, or accomplish a holiday, will at any 
time overcome the sentiment of truth, so weak is it within them. 
Hence thieves and housebreakers, from a surprisingly early period, 
find means of rendering children useful in their mystery; nor are 
such acolytes formed to evade justice with less dexterity than the 
more advanced rogues.”—P. 215, 

We know not how this matter may be in Scotland; and, with 
regard to the deceitfulness of the heart and its being “ desperately 
wicked,” it is one of those assertions which naturally tempt hearers 
of aless melancholy creed to beg the gentleman will “ speak for 
himself,” without implicating his neighbours. But the author (we feel 
ourselves bound to say it) is here betraying that imperfect and 
superficial tone of thinking, which is sure to make so extraordinary 
acontrast with his powers as a narrator. The author speaks as if 
children were bound to understand morality as a science, or to come 
into the world, like the famous scholar, with college caps on their 
heads. We have nothing to say further on this matter; but we will 
undertake to affirm, on the most certain experience, that all chil- 
dren are not by nature liars, any more than gentlemen in ordinary, 
however they may resent the imputation of it, really despise false- 
hood, while the ill example of expediency has corrupted them. 
Does Sir Walter recollect the little poem in Wordsworth, in which 
achild is taught by his father to lie? This, we are persuaded, is 
the usual process with children, in some way or other. They tell 
the truth, till they are made to suffer for it, or to apprehend that 
they shall suffer if they do not lie. At least (and generally speak- 
nobody can be very intimate with many children) we have 
kunnen several children, who we firmly believe never uttered a false- | 
hood, till they were taught it by example or injudiciousness: and | 
we believe the errors of mankind to result entirely fron the same 
mistakes in teachers and exemplars, and not in any desperate wick- 
edness; otherwise the world would be a great deal worse than it is, | 
and nations would be composed to this day of none but the slaves | 
and tyrants of the “ good old times,” instead of Frenchmen and 
those who have hope. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE WHITE LADY. 
In this neglected mirror (the broad frame 
Of massy silver serves to testify 
That many a noble matron of the house 
Has sat before it) once, alas, was seen 
What led to many sorrows. From that time 
The bat came hither for a sleeping-place ; 
And he that cursed another in his heart, 
Said, ‘ Be thy dwelling through the day and night, 
Shunned like Con airo.’ ’Twas in that old Pile, 
Which flanks the cliti with its grey battlements 
Flung here and there, and, like an eagle’s nest, 
Hangs in the Trevisan, that thus the Steward, 
Shaking his locks, the few that Time had left, 
Addressed me, as we entered what was called 








“My Lady’s Chamber.’ On the walls, the chairs, 


Much yet remained of the rich tapestry ; 
Much of the adventures of Sir Launcelot 
In the green glades of some enchanted wood. 
The toilet-table was of silver wrought, 
Florentine Art, when Florence was renowned ; 
A gay confusion of the elements, 
Dolphins and boys, and shells and fruits and flowers 
And from the ceiling, in his gilded cage, 
Hung a small bird of curious workmanship, 
That when his Mistress bade, would unfold 
(So says the babbling Dame, Tradition, there) 
His emerald wings, and sing and sing again 
The song that pleased her. While I stood and looked, 
A gleam of day yet lingering in the West. 
The Steward went on. ‘She had (’tis now long since) 
A gentle serving-maid, the f ir Cristine, 
Fair as a lily, and as spotless too ; 
None so admired, beloved. They had grown up 
As play-fellows, and some there were, that said, 
Some that knew much, discoursing of Cristine, 
* She is not what she seems.” When unrequired, 
She would steal forth; her custom, her delight, 
To wander thro’ and thro’ an ancient grove 
Self-planted half-way down, losing herself 
Like one in love with sadness ; and her veil 
And vesture white, seen ever in that place, 
Ever as surely as the hours came round, 
Among those reverend trees, gave her below 
The name of The White Lady. But the day 
Is gone, and I delay thee. 

In that chair 
The countess, as it might be now, was sitting, 
Her gentle serving-maid, the fair Cristine, 
Combing her golden hair; and, through this door 
The Count, her lord, was hastening, called away 
By letters of great urgency to Venice ; 
When in the glass she saw, as she believed, 
(Twas an illusion of the Evil Spirit— 
Some say he came, and crossed it at the time) 
A smile, a glance at parting, given and answered, 
That turned her blood to gall. That very night 
The deed was done. That night, ere yet the moon 
Was up on Monte Calvo, and the wolf 
Baying, as still he does (oft is he heard, 
An hour and more by the old turret-clock). 
They led her forth, the unhappy lost Cristine, 
Helping her down in her distress—to die. 

No blood was spilt; no instrument of death 
Lurked—or stood forth, declaring its bad purpose ; 
Nor was a hair of her unblemished head 
Hurt in that hour. Fresh as a flower just blown, 
And warm with life, her youthful pulses playing, 
She was walled up within the Castle-wall. 

The wall itself was hollowed secretly ; 

Then closed again, and done to line and rule. 
Wouldst then descend ?—’Tis in a darksome vault 
Under the Chapel: and there nightly now, 

As in the narrow niche, when smooth and fair, 
And as though nothing had been done or thought, 
The stone-work rose before her, till the light 
Glimmered, and went—there, nightly, at that hour 
(Thou smil’st, and would it were an idle tale !) 

In her white veil and vesture white she stands 
Shuddering—her eyes uplifted, and her hands 
Joined as in prayer; then, like a Blessed Soul, 
Bursting the tomb, springs forward, and away 
Flies o’er the woods and mountains. Issuing forth, 
The hunter meets her in his hunting-track ; 

The shepherd on the heath, starting, exclaims 
(For still she bears the name she bore of old) 

*°Tis the White Lady !’ Rogers's Italy 
DEATHS OF ELEONORA DI TOLEDO AND ISABELLE DE’ 
MEDICI. 

Eleonora di Toledo was stabbed at Caffaggiolo on the 11th of 
July 1576, by her husband Pietro de’ Medici; and on the 16th of 
the same month, Isabella de’ Medici was strangled by hers, Paolo 
Giordano Orsini, at his villa at Cerreto. They were at Florence, 
when they were sent for, each in her turn, Isabella under the pre- 
text of a hunting-party ; and each in her turn went to die.—Isabella 
was one of the most beautiful and accomplished women of the age. 
In the Latin, French, and Spanish languages, she spoke not only 
with fluency, but elegance; and in her own she excelled as an im- 
provisatrice, accompanying herself on the lute. On her arrival at 
dusk, Paolo presented her with two beautiful greyhounds, that she 
might make a trial of their speed in the morning ; and at supper was 
gay beyond measure. When he retired, he sent for her into his 


apartment; and pressing her tenderly to his bosom, slipped a cord 


round her neck. She was buried at Florence with great pomp ; 
but at her burial, “says Varchi, the crime divulged itself., Her face 
was black on the bier. Eleonora appears to have had a presentiment 
of her fate. She went when required; but before she set out, took 


leave of her son, then a child; weeping long and bitterly over him. 
— Note in Rogers’s Italy. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


De omnibus rebus, et quibusdam aliis—OLp Savina. 
Of allsorts of things,—and some others. 


™ Mepicau Histrionics.—Physicians forbade patients to “see Mrs 
Siddons in ‘Isabella,’ but sent them to see Mrs Jordan in ‘ Little 
Pickle. —Hawhkins’s Memoirs. 

Snort anp Curious Caarrer 1s Montaicne. — “ That the 
Profit of one Man is the Inconvenience of Another —Demades the 
Athenian, condemned one of his city, whose trade it was to sell the 
necessaries for funeral ceremonies, upon pretence that he demanded 
unreasonable profit, and that that profit could not accrue to him, 
but by the death of a great number of people. A judgment that 
appears to be ill-grounded, forasmuch as no profit whatever could 
possibly be made, but at the expense of another; and that by the 
same rule he should condemn all manner of gain, of what kinc 
soever. The merchant only thrives and grows rich by the pride, 
wantonness; and debauchery of youth; the husbandman, by the 


price and scarcity of grain; the architect, by the ruin of buildings ; | 
lawyers, and officers of justice, by suits and contentions of men; | 
nay, even the honor and office of divines are derived from our own | 


death and vices; a physician takes no pleasure in the health even 
of his friends, says the ancient comical Greek, nor a soldier in the 
peace of his country; and so of the rest. And which is yet worse, 


Jet every one but dive into his own bosom, and he will find his | 


private wishes spring, and his secret hopes grow up at another’s 
expense. Upon which consideration it comes into my head, that 
nature does not in this swerve from her general polity ; for physi- 
cians hold, that the birth, nourishment, and increase of everything, 
is the corruption and dissolution of another. 
Nam quodcunque suis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuo hoc mors est illius, quod fuit ante. 
For what from its own confines changed doth pass, 
Is straight the death of what before it was! 
[The above is the whole substance, as Mr Hazlitt once told us, 


of Mandeville’s “ Fable of the Bees ;’—with this difference how- | 


ever, that Mandeville presupposes a vicious state of society, and 


says that if we will have great overgrown cities and false luxuries, | 


we must have what they produce ;—which is a fine useful moral.] 


Tue Beavutirut.—Men are so inclined to content themselves | 


with what is commonest; the spirit and the senses so easily grow 
dead to theimpressions of the beautiful and perfect: that every one 
should study to nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling these things 
by every method in his power. For no man can bear to be entire- 
ly deprived of‘such enjoyments: it is only because they are not 
used to taste of what is excellent, that thegenerality of people 
take delight in silly and insipid things, provided they be new. For 
this reason, one ought every day at least to hear a little song, read 
a good poem, see a fine picture, and if it be possible to speak a few 
reasonable words.—Goethe. 


Supposep Wacer.—Mr Steevens, the commentator on Shak- 
speare, relates that on one occasion he was in the pit at the Opera, 
when he saw a gentleman come in, and seat himself with great com- 


ranges notwithstanding the incongruities of his dress drew upon | 
His hair was in | 
the highest style of the evening fashion; his coat and} waistcoat | 


im the eyes of all near enough to observe him. 


were fit for court; but the lower part of his habiliments were | 
When most likely to be gazed on, he | 
took from his pocket a large clasp-knife: he opened it, wiped the | 


adapted to horse exercise. 


blade on his knee, as any wood-cutter might have done, and then 
pulling out from another pocket a large piece of bread and another 
of cheese, he cut and eat them with the most immovable gravity. 


Buiack AND Wuitre Devits.—How much more tormenting is the 
beauteous devil than the ugly one? The first I am always thinking 
of; the other comes seldom in my thoughts. The terrors of the 


ugly devil very often diminishes upon consideration; but the oppres- | 


sions of the fair one become more intolerable every time she comes 


into my mind. . . Most certainly I have more to say to the charge of | 


the fair one than can be objected to Satan or Beelzebub. We may 
believe they only|have a mind to torment, because they are tormented; 
if they endeavour to procure us misery, it is because they are in 
pain; they must be our companions in suffering. 


Suffol 


Oxp Venetian Government.—A Frenchman, of high rank, 
who had been robbed at Venice, and had complained, in conversa- 
tion, of the negligence of the Police, saying that they were vigilant 
only as spies on the stranger, was on his way back to the Terra 
Firma, when his gondola stopped suddenly in the midst of the 
waves. He enquired the reason; and his gondoliers pointed to a 
boat with a red flag, that had just made them a signal. It arrived ; 
and he was called on board. 


five hundred ducats.—And where were they ?—In a green purse,— 


Do you suspect anybody ?—I do, a servant.—Would you know | 


him again ?—Certainly.” The interrogator, with his foot, turned 


aside an old cloak that lay there ; and the Prince beheld his purse | 


in the hand of a dead man. “ Take it; and remember that none 
set their feet again in a country where they have presumed to doubt 
the wisdom of the Government.”—Rogers’s Italy. 


But my white | 
devil —— none of my wants.—Lord Peterborough to Lady | 


“You are the Prince de Craon ? | 
Were you not robbed on Friday evening ?—I was.—Of what ?—Of | 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER, 


| WE intended to go to the play yesterday as usual, when we recol- 
| , ‘ 
| lected that we had a birth-night to keep, and that those who do not 


keep birth-nights are not proper critics for Twelfth-Nights. So we 
performed our duty by violating it (a very pleasing mode); and 
| the reader is here presented with no article, that he may see how 


| qualified we are to write one. 


Miss Paton was to appear in two of her characters; but we have 
spoken of them already. We shall be glad to meet with her at the 
_winter theatres, in some part which shall suit her style of singing, 
| and enable us to speak better of it. She ought to perform a queen, 
|or some aspiring or wilful damsel who sings out of a sense of 

power, and flings about her notes, like money thrown to a crowd, 

| We are going to have much work, and much entertainment, at 
| the winter theatres. On Friday, we see Mr Dowron and Mr 
Liston again; on Monday, Miss Fanny Kembie, whom we have 
never seen, and who is to be followed by Mr T. P. Cooke, and 


Black-Eyed Susan, (personated, we are glad to observe, by our little 


friend of the pleasant smile, HArrierr Cawse); and on the same 


evening Messrs Marnews and Yarrs re-open the Adelphi with 


“two new Burlettas, several new performers, and all the old 


| favourites.” A king of Arragon (who seems to have had odd, 


sensible tastes for a sovereign) said he loved “ old wine to drink, 


old wood to burn, old books to read, and old friends to converse 
with.” 


If he could have lived in these times, and been a play- 


| goer, he would have added, and “ favourite old actors to see.” We 
find that we are apt enough to take a liking to new performers, 
provided they are young, agreeable, and female. The new men 
perplex us a little; but we hail the old ones, like so many jovial 


kindred. eS 





THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
This Evening, (9th time) a Drama, in Three Acts, called 


AMBITION; OR, MARIE MIGNOT. 


Adapted, from the French, by Mr Thomas Mayhew, Student of Lincoln’s 
| Inn. 





| [A lapse of about ten Years is supposed to take place between each Act.] 
Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Niece ) Miss F. H. KELLY, 
Ariette Delorme, Mrs GLOVER, 
Marie Mignot, (Mignot’s Daughter) Mrs ASHTON. 
| Female Guests, Mesd. Coveney, Gallot, Johnson, Barnett, E. Barnett, 
Lodge, &c. 
Casimir King of Poland, Mr COOPER. 
The Marquis de Dinot (Marshal of France) Mr THOMPSON. 
Lagardie, Mr VINING, 

M. Modeanu, Mr WILLIAMS, Gaston, Mr BRINDAL, 
Mignot, (a Celebrated Cook) Mr W. FARREN, 
Guests, Messrs Bishop, B. Barnett, Cooke, Coates, C. Morris, 
V. Webster, &c. 


After which (33rd time) a Petite Comedy, in Two Acts, called 
SEPARATION AND REPARATION. 
Madame Gilderland, Mrs GLOVER, 
Angelique, Miss MORDAUNT, 

Baron Malamour, Mr COOPER, 

Von Grotius (a Lawyer) Mr W. FARREN, 


Col. Esplanade, Mr BRINDAL, 
Poppinoff, (a Game Keeper,) Mr WEBSTER. 


"TWOULD PUZZLE A CONJUROR. 
Bertha, Mrs T. HILL, 
(Czar of Muscovy) Mr COOPER, 
Peter Stanmitz, Mr WEBSTER, 
Baron Von Clump, Mr THOMPSON, 
Count de Marville, Mr COVENEY, 
Van Dunder, Mr J. REEVE, 
Admiral Varensloff, Mr W. JOHNSON, Van Block, Mr GALLOT. 


Peter, 





To-morrow, The Cabinet ; The Force of Nature ; and High Life Below 
Stairs. 
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